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Those who have had the privilege of attending 
the Advanced Management Program at the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Business Administration 
place a high value on this experience. The author 
gives us a quick review of what this course is like. 


Executive Training—Harvard 
Style 


By Artuur M. Wuireniti, Jr., University of 
North Carolina. 


HE Advanced Management Program of the Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 

ness Administration is a concentrated course of study for experienced managers 

which is unique in the important and rapidly growing field of executive train- 
ing. Of course the Harvard Business School has been interested in the training of 
adults for a long time. But the present program seems to have originated in a series 
of informal seminars organized before World War II by Professor Phillip Cabot for 
New England businessmen. These meetings began to take formal shape during the 
war years when top-flight executive training became a matter as vital to this country 
as the training of her fighting men. At that time, a series of management training 
courses was offered by Harvard under the sponsorship of the Engineering, Science 
and Management War Training Program of the United States Office of Education. 

That this type of training filled a real need which extended far beyond the war- 
time emergency is indicated by the impressive record of the sixteen consecutive 
sessions which have followed. Vice-presidents, managers and other executives from 
big business and small business, domestic firms and foreign concerns scramble for the 
opportunity to attend one of the two thirteen-week courses each year. Almost 1250 
men from more than 250 companies have participated in the program. The recent 
Sixteenth Session had more than 140 students who represented about 100 different 
companies and all three branches of the Armed Services. 

Think of almost any ‘‘blue chip’’ business corporation in the United States! 
The chances are mighty good that it is, or has been in the past, represented in the 
Advanced Management groups. This doesn’t mean, however, that smaller, less well- 
known firms have not shared in the program. But the difficulty of releasing key 
executives from important positions for more than three months at a time, plus the 
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considerable expense involved, is a less serious problem for the larger industrial 
concerns. 


Wuere THey Come From 


The locations of sponsoring industries are spread from Maine to Texas, from 
New York to California with few, if any, states missed along the way. Foreign 
countries, too, are always well represented. Members of the last class came from 
Canada, England, Venezuela, Denmark, Uruguay, Indonesia and South Africa. One 
of the special problems faced by men from U. S. companies located abroad is brought 
out in an observation offered by the President of an important industrial firm in 
Brazil. This executive points out that many men in foreign businesses “‘ use a strange 
language most of the time and it occurs to me that we lose, to some extent, our 
ability to express ourselves well and with clarity in English. The Advanced Manage- 
ment course brought to me the definite necessity for learning to express myself better 
in the English language and, as a result, I am stimulated to work hard in that di- 
rection.” 

Contrary to pepular expectation, there is no such character as a ‘‘typical”’ 
executive-student. The men range in age from about 30 to 60. The only qualification 
for admission to the program is that ‘‘an applicant must have demonstrated in his 
business career qualities of ability, leadership, and adaptability.’’ Most of the men 
have had a good many years of hard business experience. There are no degree require- 
ments for the course. Although about two-thirds of the men are college graduates, 
many are self-made men who have never gone beyond the eighth grade. The Admis- 
sions Board of the School reflects a realistic and encouraging attitude in its statement 
that it is more concerned with what a man has accomplished since he stopped going 
to school than with how far he went or how well he did in his formal training. 

The companies sending their executives back to school apparently think well 
enough of the course not only to release the men from their duties but also to continue 
full salary payments for the men while they are away. With salaries averaging well 
over $10,000 yearly, this item alone would be an important consideration for smaller 
business organizations. 

Sponsoring companies also foot the bill for tuition, fees and living expenses 
for their proteges. This is no small outlay. Tuition for the three months amounts to 
an impressive $800 plus a medical fee of $15. Rooms in the dormitory range in cost 
from $225 to $275 per person for the session. Meals in the Business School dining 
hall would amount to about $350 for the period. But most are anxious to explore 
the many intriguing restaurants for which Boston is justly famous. By substituting 
an occassional lobster or steak for the less exciting fare of the cafeteria, it is not at 
all difficult to boost the cost of meals to $600. Books and supplies amount to about 
$65. In addition, there is usually a class assessment for various entertainment ex- 
penditures to the tune of about $75. 
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Tue Cost Is Hic 


A little rough addition shows that firms which decide to send their “‘ boys’’ to 
Harvard may expect to pay anywhere from $1500 to $1800 for the privilege. This 
does not, of course, include salaries. Nor does it take into account the cost to the 
company involved in releasing an assistant or understudy to carry on the duties of 
the executive while he is away from his desk. The fact that leading firms continue 
to send their outstanding men year after year is clear evidence of the fact that the 
course is an A-1 investment for the sponsoring company as well as a rare opportunity 
for the individuals concerned. 

The Esso Standard Oil Company and its affiliated companies have already sent 
more than 80 of its men through these training sessions. This firm briefs its partici- 
pants on company policies prior to reporting to Harvard. Relationships between 
management, owners, employees, government and the public are reviewed by key 
executives who carry responsibilities in those activities. 

Business School authorities, with great wisdom, advise that women and children 
be left at home. Because so much of the value of the course depends upon the inter- 
action of individuals in small discussion groups, it is important that the attractions 
and distractions of family life be put aside for the duration of the course. So the 
students live like college boys and bunk together in Hamilton Hall, an attractive 
dormitory provided for their exclusive use. Leather chairs and sparkling chandeliers 
in the Hamilton lounge room contribute to making this a luxurious retreat from the 
rigors of the classroom. At eleven o'clock each morning the men gather here for 
coffee and to talk over the day’s work. In such a congenial atmosphere, the pangs of 
homesickness for the downtown men’s clubs left behind are at least partially dulled. 

As in other classes at the Business School, teaching is by the case method. It 
would be pretty difficult to visualize studying under any other system. Orthodox 
textbooks are replaced by carefully prepared, printed case studies. Although various 
kinds of disguise may be used, all the cases are drawn from actual business ex- 
periences. Sometimes a student runs into a case which describes a situation in his 
own firm. 

A Vice-President of one of the leading oil companies strikes a strong blow for 
the case system when he says that in spite of the substantial accomplishments of 
the members of the group, *‘ by some quirk no one can ¢e// them anything contrary 
to their own experiences. On the other hand, through informal personal and social 
contacts, these same men can discuss an impersonal case history and come away 
with some healthy questions raised in their minds and no feeling of having been told 
a certain thing was right or wrong.” 


Tue Six Susyects Coverep 


Here is the line-up of the six major subject divisions covered by the course. 
Administrative Practices provides a greater appreciation of the real need for working 
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through peop/e in handling business affairs. It aims to give the men a useful way of 
thinking about social and human problems as they are related to the technical 
aspects of the job to be done. Business and the American Economy deals with the role 
of business in a changing social and economic environment, and emphasizes the 
public responsibilities of the modern executive. 

The control of a company’s operation by the use of technical accounting and 
budgetary procedures is covered by the third subject Cost and Financial Adminis- 
tration. The subject known as Production Management helps the men to realize the im- 
portance of some knowledge of the operating and technological characteristics of 
their company in making policy decisions. The questions of what and how much to 
produce, what price to charge, how to build sales and dealer organizations are 
typical of those considered in Marketing Management. The subject which rates top 
interest for many of the men is Problems in Labor Relations. Here the alternative 
methods for dealing with employees and union officials, the procedures involved in 
working out a trade union agreement, and other live issues in the general area of 
labor relations are discussed. 

One prominent former student sums up his reactions to the formal part of the 
work as follows: ‘‘The program, as I see it, produces no experts in anything, nor 
does it pretend to do so. It does not make a production expert out of a man whose 
field is marketing, but it does give the marketing man some broader understanding 
than he probably had of the problems of a production man. It broadens his outlook, 
his understanding of business and, above all, it forces a man to think and think 
seriously about many phases and activities of business which he does not ordinarily 
consider.”” 

The students are not subjected to any quizzes or examinations. Nor do they re- 
ceive any grades for their work. Furthermore, no reports of any kind are made to 
their respective business organizations. Sometimes, however, faculty members do 
try to evaluate the members of the class at the end of the session in terms of intel- 
lectual growth and personal development. But this information is only available to 
the individual concerned and is discussed in a private conference with him. 


Tue StupEeNTs ARE AN INTERESTING GROUP 


Teaching such a group is both stimulating and sobering and packs quite a punch 
for the students and their professors. These businessmen are already in positions 
where their classroom experiences can be immediately and effectively translated into 
action in American industry. The learning process here is very much a three-way 
affair. Lines of communication are wide open from professors to students, from 
students to students, and from students back to professors. 

The rich and diverse backgrounds represented in each group are perhaps even 
more important than the subjects discussed in the classrooms. The same oil company 
executive already quoted strengthens this belief in his opinion that ‘the primary 
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significance of the program lies in the fact that men from all backgrounds, social 
levels, even countries, find an intensive and almost universal interest in trying to 
learn better ways to make our economy and community run.”’ 

Serious effort is made to keep the Advanced Management class happy. A dean, 
an assistant dean, and the facilities of the dean's office are available at all times to 
meet the needs of the men for everything from stenographic services to securing 
travel reservations to the far corners of the world. 

When the students get together, there is plenty of action outside as well as 
within the classroom. Almost every week they visit industrial plants in and around 
Boston. Guest speakers are invited to talk on some current economic or business 
problem every Monday afternoon. Among the prominent persons appearing before a 
recent group were Harvard's President James B. Conant, Henry Ford II, Clare Boothe 
Luce, E.C.A. Labor Advisor Clinton Golden and Professor Sumner H. Slichter. 
After refreshments and dinner, the guest speakers are given a real going over in a 
rapid-fire question and answer period. 

The Advanced Management men are pretty proud of the companies they repre- 
sent. A student Vice-President in charge of passenger service for a large airline re- 
cently took his classmates on a sightseeing flight up the New England coast and 
then back again over Boston and their new alma mater. The hostess was attractive 
and the coffee was good. Certainly the men enjoyed the flight, and perhaps some 
were awakened to the advantages of this airline in preference to all others for any 
future business trips. 

Sometimes good-natured rivalry develops. For example, when two or more soap 
companies are represented there is always an abundance of the products of all com- 
panies found in the dormitory washrooms. Complimentary fountain pens and pocket 
knives, well splashed with advertising of the donating firm, are regularly distrib- 
uted by enthusiastic sales managers. The most recent class wound up its program on 
a really informal note with an old-fashioned New England clambake on the shore at 
Marblehead. 

And so it goes for a three month session, filled with hours of stimulating and 
challenging study, but mixed with an equally essential measure of recreation which, 
all will agree, comes to an end all too soon. 





This unusual report describes the experience of a 
public utility company in using job evaluation as 
a basis for negotiations with the union in rate 
grievances. The company has 2800 employees and 
has had three successful years with the plan. 


Negotiating Rate Grievances 
With Job Evaluation 


By Harry E. Boyp, Washington Gas Light 
Company, Washington, D. C. 


and salary administration policies when the employees are not represented by a 
Union. Sound policies are essential, however, regardless of the presence or 
absence of a Union. Many of us, knowing that an objective method of establishing 
job rates is essential, and contemplating a job evaluation program, wonder whether 
Unions and job evaluation are compatible. We have found that they are compatible 
and in our case the triangle of Management, Union and job evaluation has lived 


I is undoubtedly easier to install a job evaluation program and establish wage 


together very successfully. 

On our part, it was realized at an early date that, while the foundation and 
framework of sound wage and salary administration had been constructed, we would 
have to prove that it would continue to work. Jobs donot always remain static; new 
processes are developed, duties are transferred from one job to another and the in- 
evitable jobs built around invidivuals with special skills are eliminated as the indi- 
viduals leave or change to other jobs. In other words, there will always be jobs to 
review and evaluate. 

It necessarily follows that the job evaluation rating scale must be flexible enough 
to satisfactorily evaluate new jobs as they are developed. The plan must be accepted 
by the Union and employees as an equitable method of establishing pay rates and 
the procedures for processing grievances concerning rates of pay must be direct and 
open. 

All employees in our Company below the level of supervisor have been repre- 
sented by the same independent Union since 1934. From that time until 1947 we used 
a Classification system for office jobs and an informal ranking system for hourly rated 
jobs. Over the years, inconsistencies had crept in and it was becoming more and 
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more difficult to intelligently explain to the Union the reasons for pay rates assigned 
to different jobs. 


Tue Union ParticipaTeD IN Jon EvALUATION 


In 1945 we decided upon a formal job evaluation plan and developed separate 
point rating scales for office and manual jobs. The program was explained to the 
Union and it was invited to participate in the evaluation by naming five repre- 
sentatives on a ten-man evaluating committee. The Union did not oppose or favor 
the program but indicated interest in it. Our invitation to participate as evaluation 
committee members was accepted with the provision that this did not commit it to 
acceptance of the results. The Union did agree to give every consideration to the 
findings of the program. 

The project was completed in 1946 and submitted to the Union as our proposal 
for an entirely new wage and salary agreement. This proved to be an inopportune 
time as most of the wage rate settlements of that year were being made on the basis 
of equal increases for all employees. It was not accepted by the Union and a settle- 
ment was arranged on another basis. In 1947, the following year, we reoffered it 
and this time it was accepted. Included in the new plan was every job in the: bargain- 
ing unit. Among the hourly rated jobs were such diversified jobs as power plant 
and substation operators, mechanical and electrical repairmen, patrolmen, painters, 
linemen, cable splicers, truck drivers and laborers. 

Thus we had our plan installed and could very easily have fallen into the error 
of sitting back and letting it work automatically and untouched by human hands. 
Of course, it would immediately have started downhill and eventually have been dis- 
carded. It was our viewpoint, however, that we had something worthwhile and, if 
used intelligently, our relations with the Union and with the employees could be 
made smoother. 

First of all, we accepted the premise that we could not claim infallibility for our 
system and that any job evaluation plan was subject to errors. We did firmly believe, 
however, that errors disclosed would be very few in number. During the period of 
negotiation with the Union prior to final agreement there was much discussion, pro 
and con, among the employees. Naturally, those whose jobs would be reduced in 
value were most bitter against it. In order to better acquaint this and other groups 
with job evaluation and in an attempt to demonstrate that it was a fair and equitable 


system, we announced that for a period of several months we would accept all re- 
quests for job reviews from the Union. It was realized that we were leaving the door 
open for an avalanche of requests but accepted this possibility as a calculated risk, 
balancing the possible rush against the good will we hoped to create. Surprisingly 
enough, our fears were groundless and, during the five months the offer was kept 
open, only twenty cases were received. These were all reevaluated; three were 
adjusted upward and seventeen remained unchanged. When we closed out this period 
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an agreement was made with the Union that existing rates for established jobs would 
remain firm until the regular contract reopening date. However, if material changes 
in duties or responsibilities were made in the meantime, jobs would be reviewed 
and reevaluated prior to the reopening date. 


A New Procepure ror Rate ComMpLaINTs 


At this point we decided to establish a standard procedure for handling future 
cases and selected a new Management Evaluation Committee. Members were selected 
from the first two levels of Management as they would be more familiar with the jobs 
to be considered. The committee was then trained in job evaluation methods and in 
our own particular rating scale. 

The Union, for its part, recognized that an objective method of relating jobs 
was of value to it and would reduce the unorganized arguments of complainants to 
concrete measures. It then decided to establish its own committee and, when we 
offered assistance in training the members, it was accepted at once. A series of train- 
ing meetings was arranged and they were led through a detailed discussion of the 
objectives of job evaluation and what it actually is, to the complete evaluation of 
sample jobs. These training meetings were of great benefit and resulted in handling 
grievances in the same language and on common ground. The Union Committee 
Members were of course supplied with our point rating scales and were also given a 
copy of the Job Evaluation Manual we had prepared for guidance of Management 
Committee Members. 

In practice our program works as follows: An employee believing his job should 
be reevaluated discusses it with his immediate supervisor. If the supervisor agrees 
that changes warrant a review, he makes a request for review to the Personnel 
Department. If he disagrees the employee can prepare a formal grievance and it is 
transmitted to the Personnel Department as provided for in the grievance procedure. 
Upon receipt of the request or grievance, a Job Analyst visits the department, reviews 
the job and prepares a new job description. This is approved by the writer and the 
supervisor and a copy sent to the Union. The Management Job Evaluation Com- 
mittee then evaluates the job at a meeting in which the writer acts as Chairman but 
does not vote. The result is approved by the Vice President in Charge of Personnel 
Services and the point values and pay grade assignment are given to the Union. It is 
the Union's practice to have its committee evaluate the job, then to have the em- 
ployee affected discuss his job with the committee members. The Union Evaluation 
Committee has evolved a unique idea to be used when the employee appears before it. 
The rating scale was copied with the point values of the degrees omitted. The com- 
mittee asks the employee to select from this scale the degree definitions that he 
believes to be applicable to his job. Surprisingly enough, most selections are quite 
reasonable and are the same or quite close to those selected by the Management and 
Union Committees. After this, if the Union Committee disagrees with Management's 
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evaluations, we are so notified and receive the point values assigned by it. A joint 
meeting of the two committees is then arranged to discuss differences and generally 
the Union asks the employee in the job under consideration to be present. The meet- 
ing is begun by the employee's explaining his duties and responsibilities. During this 
period we try to avoid controversy with him but ask questions about doubtful items., 
He leaves the meeting after his explanation and before discussion is started about: 
point values. This apparently has had a good effect as most people appear to believe 
that their jobs cannot possibly be written to completely describe their duties. The fact 
that their stories are courteously and attentively listened to by Management people 
also seems to impress them of the fairness of the proceeding. 


EvaLuATING A JoB AFTER A GRIEVANCE HEARING 


After the employee has been excused, the members of the committees discuss 
the facts and their application to the degree definitions of the rating scale. We do not 
have individual voting in these meetings but strive to obtain a meeting of minds. In 
most cases we are finally able to do this and to agree upon a common degree of the 
scale as one committee or the other sways the other to its point of view. Occasion- 
ally, the two groups will withdraw and reconcile differences among themselves but 
in many cases differences within the groups are aired in the open session. We do 
not attempt, from the Personnel Department, to sway our committee one way or the 
other except to point out precedents and to keep the facts straight. If a majority of 
the Management Committee favors a change from its original position we always 
obtain the minority’s acceptance even though it may not agree. Since following this 
practice only a very small number of cases have reached a deadlock; that is, where 
the two committees remain at odds over point values when a decision one way or the 
other would result in a changed pay grade assignment for the job. 

When this happens, the Union's next recourse is the final step of the grievance 
procedure prior to arbitration. This step is a meeting between the Coordination 
Committee of the Union and the Management Negotiating Committee. The Co- 
ordination Committee is the group designated by the Union as its high level contact 
with the Management on all matters not settled in the departments. The Management 
Negotiating Committee, of which the writer is a member, has a similar status for the 
Company. Any matters not settled in the meetings of these two groups may be carried 
to arbitration by either party. None of the Management Committee Members are 
on the Evaluation Committee, while most of the members of the Union Evaluation 
Committee are also on the Coordination Committee. As can be clearly seen, the job 
has been very thoroughly examined and studied by this time and Management's 
policy is to accept what has been done as a fair and proper decision. The Coordination 
Committee argues that the Management Committee has not properly evaluated the 
job and explains its view of the duties and responsibilities of the job as compared 
with other jobs. As one or more members of the Management Committee is familiar 
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with the jobs cited, we are usually able to discuss the questions raised without any 
difficulty. 

To date there have been only three jobs reaching this grievance procedure step 
and none has been taken to arbitration. While we cannot say that we have always 
convinced the Coordination Committee that it was. wrong, sufficient doubt has been 
created to stop the cases at this point. 


New Union—ManaGEMENT Procepvure Is SuccessFu 

To sum up our experience in using job evaluation to deal with a Union on pay 
rate grievances, we have found that our procedures have enabled both parties to 
intelligently discuss grievances by outlining facts in an orderly manner. While our 
procedure may appear time consuming it actually takes much less time than was 
expended prior to job evaluation. The Union regards job evaluation as a good 
tool for its use in making decisions regarding the pay rates of the very large number 
of different crafts and occupations within its jurisdiction. And, finally, we believe 
much of our success is due to the fact that we do not regard job evaluation as a 
mechanically perfect “‘Sacred Cow”’ that can do no wrong. While we insist on adher- 
ing to application of the facts to the rating scale, we are rather informal in our 
journey along the way. : 
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A great deal of theory is written about how to 
find out what the training program should be. 
Here is a real-life case study of how one company 
used an unusual plan of finding out what the 
training program should be. 


How We Determined 
Training Needs 


By Rosert J. BicGang, Training Supervisor, Hey- 
den Chemical Corporation, Morgantown, West 
Virginia. 


for a job as Training Director at a large manufacturing plant. The interview 

was proceeding smoothly. He was in the process of explaining to the plant 
manager just exactly how he planned to help solve the company’s problems relating 
to maintenance, production, personnel and overall costs. When the interviewer asked 
how he was going to go about instituting the types of programs which would fill 
the bill, my friend said, ‘‘ Well, the first thing we'd have to do is determine the train- 
ing needs of this organization.”’ 

This sounded reasonable enough. Then the plant manager asked, ‘‘How valid 
are your methods of finding out just exactly what types of training we need here? 
In other words, how do I know that your efforts to determine our training requir- 
ments will yield accurate results?’ The training man was stumped. Needless to say 
he did not get the job. He did, however, learn a valuable lesson which he has never 
forgotten, and which has helped him to become one of the most highly regarded 
men in his field. 


‘ FEW years ago a very capable young training man whom I know was applying 


He Mave Two Mistakes 


Since this young training specialist was a new man in a comparatively new 
profession he had made two very common mistakes. First, he had presumed that 
generalities were meaningful. The most oft-repeated phrase used by people who have 
written about industrial training is:'* The first thing one must do before planning a 
program is determine training needs,’ or words to that effect. 
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In all the articles I have read on training which make this bland statement, 
(and there must be dozens of them), I have yet to see one which outlines a clear-cut, 
warkable process whereby these training needs may be determined. Some will say 
perhaps that training needs can be determined by interview and observation. By inter- 
viewing whom and by observing what? The most sweeping generality of all is the 
one to the effect that the training needs of an organization will depend upon “‘the 
nature of the operation.”’ 

There can be no denying that all these things are true as far as they go. But 
how far is that? For my young friend and many like him in training today, they are 
all but meaningless. They are as enlightening as a map of the United States to a man 
who is trying to find the best road out of town. On the other hand, it can be argued 
that training is so vast and diversified a field that generalities must be employed. 
This argument might be applied as an exception to the rule. 

One of our main difficulties lies in error of generalizing about a pattern which 
does not yet exist. If there exists such a thing as a basic industrial training program 
or procedure which is universally embraced by training men, I should like to know 
what it is. 

If there is any truth in what has been said then, it would seem logical to make 
an observation to this effect: since industrial training is a new and growing profes- 
sion, it behooves those who would publicly practice it, to examine their own 
potential for contribution to the field rather than spend their time in treatment upon 


the rules of the game before those rules have been formally established. Like every- 
thing else, it must grow slowly; and any sweeping descriptions must of necessity be 
premature. The speed of the growth and the health of the specimen will depend 
largely upon the nature of the nourishment it receives. The only thing we can be 
sure of, is that this nourishment must be administered piecemeal. 


His Seconp MisTAKE 


Now we come to the second mistake which was made by our young training 
man: he did not come prepared with a concrete plan of action backed up by sound reasoning. 
This weakness was probably a direct result of his first mistake, i.e. if the generalities 
are accepted at their face value, there is no need to pursue the subject further. His 
mistake was in assuming that the plant manager would accept these generalities at 
face value cither because of ignorance or disinterest. As a result of this assumption 
he was caught off balance when the executive demanded objective reasoning. Had he 
planned and rehearsed for his interview before hand, had he considered a list of 
possible questions and how they might be answered, had he tried to find out as much 
as possible about the organization and its problems, he certainly would have been in 
a better position to answer the $64 question. After all, had he not made all these 
preparations for every training program he had ever introduced? 
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I sometimes think that the soundest advice that can be given to anyone who 
reports to a superior, (and who doesn’t?) is: ‘‘ Have a plan ready!’ I know an execu- 
tive who will never give an audience to a subordinate with a problem to be solved 
unless that subordinate has a plan of action to recommend, plus at least one alterna- 
tive. This executive operates under the theory that any plan, no matter how im- 
practical, is better than no plan at all. We are constantly reminded too, that this age 
of specialization in which we live tends to narrow our horizions more and more. It 
becomes increasingly difficult to keep the entire picture of any field in focus, and we 
must devote more time and energy to controlling the factors affecting the small 
area of our own environment. If we know this environment thoroughly, it will not 
be difficult to recommend a course of action within its sphere when requested to doso. 


A RecOMMENDED MetTHOD 


With these thoughts in mind, I should like to outline a training method which 
I have found successful and which may prove effective in other situations: 

At the particular time that this plan was developed, the managerial staff of a 
medium sized manufacturing plant was unable to decide upon subject material for 
the proposed supervisor training program. Everyone agreed that training was the 
answer to the problems which beset the organization—but, to cover all the phases of 
training which were variously held to be most important would have taken years. 
Besides, everyone wanted his own pet subject to be the opening gun for the campaign. 
Finally, the training section was asked to suggest a plan by which the most pening 
needs in the area of supervisory training could be discovered. 

Briefly, the method we evolved was this: We conducted a survey similar to a 
public opinion poll. First, we took a sample of all employees in the plant. The mem- 
bers were carefully selected so as to give us a representative group of both super- 
visory and rank-and-file employees. This group made up approximately 10% of the 
working force. 

Then, we sent a ‘‘pollster’’ around to visit the members of the sample on the 
job. The pollster was usually a personnel or training clerk well known to the em- 
ployees, and he asked one question: ‘‘ What do you think your supervisor needs train- 
ing in more than anything else?’’ Remember, this question was asked of both super- 
visory and non-supervisory employees. The response to this question was surprising 
and gratifying. Almost without exception, the individuals who were questioned 
responded immediately and sincerely. It occurred to us that these people had been 
saving those responses for just such an occasion. 

As the replies were received, they were recorded and tabulated. Soon a frequency 
distribution began to take shape and certain answers could be combined with others 
which meant the same. As the survey neared completion, the replies began to evolve 
into separate, clearly outlined patterns of opinion. Then, these patterns were divided 
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into several large areas and ranked in accordance with the weight given them by the 
respondents. The results looked like this: 


SUPERVISORY TRAINING NEEps As ExpressEp BY GROUP OF 100 EMPLOYEES 


<9 


© of Employees Most Immediate Need 
21%—How to understand and deal with the basic motives of employees. 
15 %—Knowledge and appreciation of other supervisors’ problems. 
14%—How to maintain discipline. 
9%—How to guide and instruct employees on the job. 
9%—Knowledge of component parts of own job. 
8%—How to handle grievances. 
7%—Safety organization, policies, and procedures. 
7%—How to explain wage payment and timekeeping procedures. 
6%—An understanding of the principles of employee counseling. 
4%—Other. 


oe RRS SO rE 


- 


100% 


If the sampling process has been conducted in such a way as to yield returns 
which can be considered representative, then these results, when interpreted, give us 
a tremendous amount of information relative to the training needs of our organiza- 
tion. For instance, a preliminary glance at the above tells us that: 

a. By far the largest segment of training needs lies in the area of human relations. 

b. 96% of our employees are agreed that our training needs lie within a rela- 
tively compact group of subjects. 

c. The development of attitude traits is given much more weight than job 
knowledge or skills. 

Of course there are innumerable points of information which can be gained from 
an intensive study or even a small survey such as this. Most important, we have 
gained significant information which, when combined with our departmental and 
personnel records, will serve as an indisputable indicator for our training efforts. 

This is only one minor procedure in a vast and every-expanding field. However, 
I have confidence in it because it is, above everything else, a clear cut plan; it is 
applicable to the particular situation and environment where the problem exists; its 
findings are meaningful to management, trainers, and employees; its results are valid 
because they are the combined expressions of the people who are in a position to 
know, better than anyone else, just exactly where our organizational and operational 
weaknesses lie. Indeed, it is one more reflection of the advantages inherent in demo- 
cratic type of management which is the hallmark of American enterprise. 





Three Short Articles 
1. COFFEE IN OFFICES 


Do your employees slip out of the office in the morning for coffee? This petty but 
annoying problem has been solved in a number of different ways by various organi- 
zations, as this survey shows. 


By Caro.ine Birp Menuvez, Field Research Di- 
vision, Paper Cup and Container Institute, Inc. 


Wisi: management likes it or not, morning coffee is in the office to stay, 


and it appears that the custom is on the increase. Reasons are hard to pin 
down, but they seem to have something to do with the growing in- 
formality of office manners and the decline of breakfast as a meal. 

Statistics are necessarily hazy, but it’s probably conservative to say that a 
majority of business establishments permit their employees to have coffee during 
working hours. The National Office Management Association puts the figure at 
three out of four offices, while over half the 70 major corporations informally queried 
by the Field Research Division of the Paper Cup and Container Institute admitted 
the coffee habit. Despite the serious attention being paid to industrial feeding, the 
Institute found that 12 of the companies which reported coffee in their offices made 
no provision for coffee breaks on their production lines. 


A Break IN THE MorNING For CoFrFEE Is DesIRABLE 


Companies agree that the coffee break is desirable, whether they provide for the 
refreshments or simply allow employees to find their own ways of getting it. Most 
of them, however, think the assets are intangible. Thirty-six of those questioned by 
the Institute cite the promotion of a friendly feeling as the main advantage, while 
24 think that the office breaks may have some effect in reducing fatigue. Nine guessed 
that coffee breaks increased production, but even these were not very sure. Forty- 
five reported no effect on production. ‘‘At times it may hold up production—I couldn't 
say it ever increased it,’’ one typical answer reads. Two flatly stated that the time 
lost cut the volume of work turned out in the day. One realistic respondent said that 
coffee on the job reduced tardiness on the part of employees who simply could not 
train themselves to get up in time for breakfast. 

Whether welcomed as a morale builder, or suffered as a necessary evil, coffee 
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periods present a number of mechanical problems management would like to solve. 
Shall employees be allowed to bring containers of coffee to their desks? The answer 
depends on the type of work, the amount of contact the workers have with the 
public, the facilities for distribution from a central cafeteria or outside restaurant, 
and the amount of staff time required in ordering, making change, and cleaning up. 

Should coffee be available only at scheduled rest periods? If not, how much actual 
working time is lost by individuals visiting a coffee vending machine, a lounge where 
coffee can be brewed by the employees, or even the restaurant across the street? 

Is it ever advisable for the company to pay for the coffee, and if not, should some 
arrangements be made for collecting on a weekly basis? Should employees be allowed 
to make their own coffee on the premises? 

Personnel managers can almost always reduce the waste, irritation, and lost 
time for coffee with some company-provided service. If they don’t, employees will 
make shift themselves at greater expense of time and sometimes at considerable 
sacrifice of sanitary standards. Coffee made on an electric plate on the radiator, and 
served in cracked china cups is messy and can be a source of contagion during the 
winter cold season. If cold drink paper cups from the water cooler are used to elimi- 
nate the danger of infection, spilled coffee is likely to result. For satisfactory coffee 
service, it is necessary to use a waxless hot drink paper cup. 


Go1nc OvtsIDE FoR COFFEE 


Almost as bad, from the point of view of office morale and wasted time, is the 
surprisingly prevalent practice of leaving the office floor entirely for a cup of coffee 
in a nearby commercial restaurant. Employees who enjoy sufficient freedom of 
movement to leave their desks are usually just the ones whose availability is im- 
portant to the operation. Understandably, companies don’t like to crack down, 
especially on creative and executive personnel. 

A large oil company writes:‘* Around the Philadelphia office there are numerous 
restaurants, and some employees have patronized them during working hours for 
coffee. We have not attempted to stop this unwritten privilege, but we have taken 
steps to prevent abuses when employees are « way from their desks for too long a 
period.”’ 

‘In our main office we make no provision for employees to enjoy a morning or 
afternoon break for coffee or cokes,’’ another company writes. ‘‘ However contrary 
to our policy in this regard, many of the employees do habitually leave the office 
buildings to enjoy a midmorning or midafternoon refresher at a drug store or restau- 
rant. The management is giving this problem serious consideration at the present 
time.” 

A large chemical company, employing 700 draftsmen in one department, figured 
that trips of technical personnel to a restaurant in the building for coffee cost them 
$10,000 worth of nickel-a-minute time a year. They were able to save much of this 
time by installing coffee vending machines on the drafting floor. 
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For the large office, machines vending coffee in paper cups appear to be the most 
satisfactory arrangement, although they are so new that only one of the companies 
checked by the Institute reported them. Most present machines require a potential 
clientele of at least 200 in order to interest operators, but smaller machines are on the 
way. Operators figure that a coffee vending machine in an office will sell one cup of 
coffee for every two employees. 

Advantages of the coffee vender are that it provides coffee at any time during the 
day, without requiring any more time than it takes to put the coin in the slot and 
drink the coffee. If there is no scheduled coffee break, the vending machine makes it 
possible for employees to choose natural stopping places in their work. Otherwise, 
the appearance of a mobile cart, or the morning order to the nearby restaurant be- 
comes an unscheduled social hour which stops all production at once, often even on 
the part of those employees who do not want coffee themselves. Venders are cheaper 
than send-in orders from restaurants, although it is possible for employees to save 
by making their own or bringing it from home in a gallon vacuum jug. 


SoME ORGANIZATIONS SERVE COFFEE 


Twenty of the Institute's respondents said that their morning coffee came from 
the company cafeteria, either in coffee carts or in individual containers carried in by 
one member of the department delegated to bring them. Companies with experience 
in wartime industrial feeding sometimes have mobile carts which make the rounds 
of the office as well as the factory with a vacuum jug of coffee and paper cups. Two 
companies report that their employees make their own coffee and serve it in china 
cups brought from home, despite the lack of provision for safe dishwashing in most 
offices. Several others add the job of making coffee to the duties of the matron in 
charge of the women’s lounge. Corporations providing rest space for their women 
employees suitable for coffee brewing find themselves in the anomalous position of 
making coffee available to women employees only. 

For the office or department with a dozen employees, it is possible to save the 
staff time employed in sending out for coffee, making change with messengers, and 
distributing orders to desks by installing a small coffee-making operation inside the 
office. In one small office, the management has supplied a 12-cup electric coffee 
maker. Every morning, the office boy makes a pot full of coffee, pours it out in hot 
drink paper cups, and delivers a cup to each member of the staff with sugar and 
evaporated milk as desired by each individual. Small cans of milk are used, a fresh 
one opened each day, and the remainder immediately thrown out. After coffee is 
distributed, the office boy cleans the percolator and puts it away for the day. By 
contributing a half hour of the office boy’s time, and a comparatively insignificant 
amount for supplies, the company not only earns employee good will, but saves time 
and disruption of the office force. 





2. STRATEGY IN UNION 
BARGAINING—A 


This is the story of an incident in the life of Ed, the Director of Industrial Relations 
and Jim, his attorney. 


By Bernarp H. Firzpatrricx, New York. 


he asked, ‘‘can’t we cut down to a four-day week under the contract if we 
want to?”’ 


‘‘T dunno, Ed, what brings that up?” 


I PICKED up the telephone. Ed and I exchanged the usual amenities; then—' Say,” 


“Well, our sales have fallen off and we're piling up too much inventory. So we 
determined three weeks ago to cut our main plant work-week from five days to four 
days. The older employees started to grumble and put the bee on the union to insist 
that production cutbacks be accomplished by laying off union employees instead 
of by operating on a four-day work-week. The union has made a grievance of it 
and wants to bring us to arbitration on the question. Now the way I see it, it’s our 
prerogative to schedule the work and they can't take us to arbitration on it, can 
they?”’ 

For the benefit of the reader, let me explain why Ed was so concerned about the 
choice of cutback method. While he resented the selfish attitude of the older em- 
ployees who, in order to avoid a relatively small hardship for thousands, were will- 
ing to inflict a major hardship on others; and while he did not like the normal 
consequences of a layoff, his major objection was that a layoff would cause serious 
operational difficulties. The Company sold over three hundred different products of 
which somewhat more than half were manufactured in the main plant, each in a 
small non-integrated department. The seniority system was plant-wide, so that a 
layoff would require retraining a substantial part of the work force. 

“What argument is the union using?’’, I asked. 

‘Well’, replied Ed, ‘‘ They say that the Company has agreed to a standard work- 
week clause calling for forty hours’’. (Reads clause) ‘If any change is to be made it 
must be done in consultation with the union.’ ”’ 

‘Have you got a management rights clause in the contract?’ 

“No.” 

“Well, Ed, they can force you to arbitrate the issue, although I don’t think 
they'll be successful in the arbitration’. 

‘* But isn’t that such a clear right of management that they can't even take us to 
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arbitration? I don't like them to get the idea that they can take us to arbitration on 
these management matters.” 

‘No, it isn’t so clear under your form of contract. How do you stand now on the 
retrenchment program?”’ 

‘“Well’’, said Ed, “‘ we'll get our inventory down to where we want it in about 
two more four-day weeks.”’ 

‘I'd say that the inventory overage of two days production is not as important 
as keeping that issue out of arbitration. Your contract is a weak one on that point.” 

‘‘T agree with you,” replied Ed. 

‘‘Go back to the union and tell them that you are resuming five-day operation 
next week. Give no explanation, and see whether they withdraw the grievance. 
There is a small possibility, you know, that if an arbitration goes haywire you'll 
be stuck for back pay for the senior employees.’ 

‘‘O.K.,"’ responded Ed, ‘‘I'll try that and see what happens.”’ 

After a lapse of a few days Ed called again; ‘* That deal went off all right. The 
union withdrew the grievance.” 

‘*Good,”’ I said. “When we negotiate this contract next November you'll have 
to help negotiate a good management rights clause into it.”’ 

‘Well’, said Ed, ‘I'll be glad to, but how much payroll are we going to have 
for bargaining?” 

‘What d’ya mean?’’, I replied. 

‘Look, mister, this contract has never had a management rights clause. You 
don’t think we can get the union to agree to such a clause unless we given them 
something like a nickel an hour, do you?” 

‘That's a thought’, I said, ‘ but we need a better contract. Still, your experi- 
ence under the contract as written has not been bad. Why stir up a hornets nest 
now?’ 

‘‘ But this is an important matter. What'll we do?’’, Ed persisted. 

‘*Let’s see now,” I said. ‘* You have two days overproduction left from the can- 
cellation of your short-week program. Could you find three days more slack so that 
you could, without serious results, shut the plant for an entire week?" 

“Yes; our sales are still off’’. 


‘* All right Ed, put your secretary on the line and I'll dictate a letter to the union. 
Send it next week.”’ 
Here's the letter: 


Gentlemen: 

We are still greatly concerned about the lag in our sales. Previously, 
when we curtailed our production to a four-day week, you claimed that 
our procedure violated the contract. Although we do not agree with your 
claim, nevertheless we are anxious to avoid even a doubt in the minds of 
our employees that we are not complying with the contract terms. We now 
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inform you that, in order to prevent overproduction, we plan to close the 
plant for the week of May 2nd. This will, of course, clearly not violate the 
forty-hour standard work-week clause and should be unobjectionable. 
Please let us know if there is any objection on your part. 


Ed's secretary called about two weeks later. He had to go to the Company's 
West Coast plant, but he wanted my approval of the following notice. 


By arrangement with (The Union) the plant, will, until further 
notice, operate on a four day schedule, Monday through Thursday. 
The Company will return to a five-day week as soon as practicable. 


“O.K."’, I said, ‘* you'll not be needing me in November.” 
““T guess not’’, replied Ed. 


3. STRATEGY IN UNION 
BARGAINING—B 


Here is a description of how Union-Management relations improved under a new 
contract and with a different attitude on both sides. 


By Ricuarp C. Smytu, Director of Indus- 
trial Relations, Schick, Inc., Stamford, Conn. 


management cooperation which has a most unusual background. 

In the past I have told you about some of our labor relations problems in this 
company. I believe I have indicated that the Company and the Union have been 
fighting ‘tooth and nail’’ for years. During the first six months that I was here, the 
fighting continued and if anything, got rougher. For example; during the first part 
of last year we had 280 grievances which reached the final stage of the grievance pro- 
cedure, 87 grievances slated to go to arbitration (31 of which were finally arbitrated 
and the rest dropped by the Union), a plant shut down, a strike, several *‘ quick’’ 
work stoppages, and continual harassment by the Union, both orally and in print. 

In August, 1949, we signed a new labor agreement and since then have settled 


I THOUGHT you might be interested in hearing about one case example of labor- 
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down to live like human beings instead of animals. Since August of last year we have 
had only three grievances which reached the last stage of the formal grievance pro- 
cedure and these three cases were not taken to arbitration, the Company’s final 
answer being acceptable to the Union. All other problems and grievances that came 
up were handled to the mutual satisfaction of the parties, either in the lower stages 
of the grievance procedure or in informal meetings between Union officials and our- 
selves. The Union officials are cooperating splendidly in keeping their own ‘* maver- 
icks’’ in line and the oral and written attacks upon management have completely 
stopped nor have we had any “‘quick’’ work stoppages since last August. All this in 
spite of the fact that the Union has had several disappointments during this period. 
For example; the labor agreement was signed in August and did not contain pro- 
visions for a wage increase nor did the employees receive a more or less expected 
bonus at Christmas. I mention these items because I think it is important for you to 
know that the Company has not in any way, shape or form “’ bought the Union off’’. 

Our new relationship is very interesting to me both because of the abruptness 
of the change, and the scope and extent of the change. For example; the Union has 
gone so far as to buy time over a local radio station to extol the virtues of itself, the 
Company, and the product that we make. The Union has also purchased space in a 
local newspaper and ran a half-page ad saying pretty much the same thing. Likewise, 
the Union's own international paper praised our joint virtues. 

I am not so naive to assume that this honeymoon will continue forever nor do I 
feel that the Union is completely altruistic in this venture. However, irrespective of 
anyone’s motives, the fact remains that a definite and marked change has taken place. 
We have gone from a most troublesome labor relations set-up to one of the best, and 
this happy condition has continued now for six months with no sign of letting up. 
I hope it continues indefinitely for everyones’ sake but particularly for mine since I 
am getting to be too lazy to fight continually. 


(Continued from page 44) 
PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: Responsible for all phases of personnel work in a voluntary health agency 


of 125 people with variety of positions. Assist others on consultation work to other organizations. 
Heavy experience in salary and classification determination re professional and clerical parnete 
essential. Ability to make decisions and tact in employee relations. $4300 with substantial increase 
after satisfactory performance. Box 106. 


PERSONNEL WORK: Graduating in June and am interested in chemical industry. Major in Psychol- 
ogy with 22 sem. hrs. in Chemistry. Age 24, Boston resident but available for any location. Box 107, 
Pers. Jour. 


PERSONNEL WORK: If you have a progressive personnel department and are interested in adding 
another young man at the bottom, please interview me for the position. Will receive B.A. in Indus- 
trial Psychology from Penn State in June, 1950. 25 years of age, married, in excellent health and have 
neat appearance. Prefer to locate in the East. Box 108. 


ASSISTANT TO PERSONNEL DIRECTOR: Experienced in merit rating, counseling, job analysis. 
8 yrs. industrial experience. Supervisor of job evaluation plans covering positions to $10,400. level 
under al] business and manufacturing functions. Age 33, BBA degree, major in Personne] Manage- 
ment. Box 109. 
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This is the second part of a group of studies pub- 
lished by the University of Pennsylvania. The six 
studies reviewed here analyze the experience of 
some industries where Multi-Employers bargain- 
ing has been practiced. 


Industry Wide Collective 
Bargaining; Part II 


Epitep By Grorce W. Taytor, University 
of Pennsylvania 


Collective Bargaining in the Steel Industry, Robert Tilove, 41 pp., $.75. 

The recent history of collective bargaining in the basic steel industry provides 
significant material for this series of monographs because it makes eminently clear 
that a standard multi-employer wage policy may readily be developed in the absence 
of industry-wide bargaining. The results of industry-wide bargaining have been ap- 
proximated in the steel industry, where labor contracts are made separately for each 
company, because most plants in the industry traditionally follow the lead of the 
United States Steel Corporation in labor relations. The follow-the-leader policy in 
the setting of wages was ‘‘not an invention of the Steelworkers’ union, nor for that 
matter of U. S. Steel.’’ The policy was not ‘‘a plot by the big against the little.’’ 
The economics, geography, and traditions of the steel industry have all exerted 
strong pressures toward uniformity and interrelation of movement as respects the 
terms of employment. 

Robert Tilove's analysis of collective bargaining in the steel industry reveals 
those underlying factors which favor the development of a uniform wage policy be- 
tween the companies of an industry. Its outstanding contribution is in the sharp 
differentiation made between these factors and industry-wide bargaining as only one 
of several methods for dealing with them. A better understanding of industry-wide 
bargaining problems will surely exist, once the significance of this relationship is 
widely appreciated by those concerned with industrial relations. In steel, for ex- 
ample, the big question is not whether there should be an industry-wide wage policy 
but whether the follow-the-leader method of developing that policy is preferable to 
multi-employer bargaining. 

The monograph prepared by Robert Tilove makes one additional outstanding 
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contribution that should be mentioned. In considerable detail, it outlines the course 
of the negotiations conducted by the United States Steel Corporation and the United 
Steelworkers of America—C.1.O. for the development of a balanced wage rate struc- 
ture. A single system of job classification for all the plants of the Corporation was 
finally worked out in these negotiations. In many ways this agreement can be looked 
upon as one of the greatest achievements of collective bargaining in the United 
States. The largest part of the steel industry then followed the lead of U. S. Steel and 
adopted the same manual of job classification, the same principles of application, and 
the same wage scales. In consequence, most of the steel industry operates under 
identical hourly wage scales, except for a southern differential. The practice of fol- 
lowing the leader as practiced in the steel industry can logically be looked upon as 
an alternate method to industry-wide bargaining, and closely akin to it, for the 
stabilization of wages between competing companies in the same industry. 


Collective Bargaining in the Bituminous Coal Industry: An Appraisal, Waldo E. Fisher, 
43 pp.» $1.50. 

Waldo E. Fisher's careful and well-documented study of collective bargaining in 
the bituminous coal industry gives a much-needed historical perspective against 
which the current problems of that industry can be properly appraised. The record 
of the past, moreover, must be kept clearly in mind whenever the‘ coal problem”’ is 
under discussion, particularly if proposed solutions to current problems are to be 


practical and equitable. 

In recounting the very early history of the coal industry, for example, Dr. Fisher 
shows ‘‘the utter helplessness of the individual employee and employer in the face 
of economic forces and conditions that prevail in an overdeveloped industry.’ Suc- 
cessive price wars were accompanied by a series of drastic wage reductions. The con- 
sequent chaos resulted, as early as 1886, in joint efforts by the union and by the 
operators to introduce some measures of wage stability in the industry. Multi-em- 
ployer bargaining was looked to as the most practical way of avoiding really ruinous 
competition and a serious disorganization of one of the country’s most vital 
industries. 

Until recent years, the various efforts to institute multi-employer bargaining in 
bituminous coal had to be limited to only a part of the industry. The results, and 
particularly the economic consequences of this particular form of bargaining, are 
carefully appraised by Dr. Fisher in his analysis of collective bargaining in the 
Central Competitive Field. It is shown that competitive advantages retained by un- 
organized mines gave non-union operators a dominant control over costs and prices. 
The attempt to stabilize wages and working conditions for a part of the industry was 
vitiated every time sales and employment declined. Those experiences verified the 
conclusion of many economists that successful collective bargaining in the coal in- 
dustry ‘must embrace substantially all producing fields serving common markets.” 
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The notable study made by Waldo Fisher shows how the organization of em- 
ployees and of operators for virtually industry-wide bargaining in the coal industry 
was impelled by powerful economic forces and sought to meet human problems of 
paramount importance. The adoption of industry-wide bargaining was an effort to 
control pressures that, if not checked, could bring disastrous results to the industry 
and to the country. The study also sharply delineates the new and formidable prob- 
lems that arose out of the program for meeting the problems of mine-by-mine bargain- 
ing. It is suggested in the study that industry-wide bargaining can be successful 
only if the parties to this relationship ‘assume their responsibilities to each other 
and the public, relate their demands to the realities of economic life, and share the 
gains of progress not only among themselves, but with the public.’’ In a larger sense, 
there are the necessities for collective bargaining in general. 


The San Francisco Employers’ Council, George O. Bahrs, 39 pp., $.75. 

The widely held notions that organized labor is universally ‘‘for’’ multi-em- 
ployer collective bargaining and that management is unanimously ‘‘against’’ such a 
form of joint dealing is not supported by the facts. Experience has shown that, espe- 
cially in highly competitive industries where labor costs are relatively important, 
company-by-company bargaining can be quite disadvantageous both to management 
and to organized labor. So-called whipsawing of contract terms can cause a disorderly 


downward spiral of labor standards and result in chaotic cost disadvantages to some 
companies when business is falling off. When business is good, whipsawing can 
bring about an upward spiraling of labor standards and an accelerated labor turn- 
over. Multi-employer bargaining is frequently looked to by employers and by unions 
as the most effective means available for bringing stability into their industrial 
relations. 

The San Francisco Employers’ Council is perhaps the most noted organization of 
its kind. It was created to encourage and to facilitate multi-employer bargaining. It 
was initiated not for any theoretical reasons but to dissipate the substantial disadvan- 
tages faced by management in single-plant bargaining on the West Coast. Relatively 
small companies predominate on the Pacific Coast. They have had to deal wit! ‘ocal 
affiliates of strong national unions. They keenly felt that their bargaining position 
was woefully inadequate. In other words, employers on the Pacific Coast were con- 
cerned about how to secure their own collective bargaining rights, i.e., effective 
participation in the determination of employment conditions at their plants. 

Group action by employers was selected as the only feasible action by which 
small companies could match the power of a national union. Multi-employer bar- 
gaining was also found to be a practical way of achieving an equality of bargaining 
power which is conducive to agreements rather than to strikes. Through the use of 
master agreements, conditions of employment were stabilized and whipsawing tac- 
tics, on both the upswing and the downswing of business, were minimized. 
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It is timely to have this authoritative account of the San Francisco Employers’ 
Council. The monograph was prepared by George O. Bahrs while he served as presi- 
dent of that council. The contribution which it makes to understanding the industry- 
wide bargaining problem is greatly enhanced by the “‘down to earth’’ intimacy 
with which he writes of the council’s experience. George O. Bahrs has written con- 
cretely about the very real problems which confronted San Francisco employers and 
has discussed the very practical ways in which they sought to overcome those 
problems. His report is a major contribution to an appreciation of the realities of 
multi-employer bargaining. 


Collective Bargaining in the Trucking Industry, Nathan P. Feinsinger, 41 pp., $.75. 

Two principal characteristics of collective bargaining in the trucking industry 
give that subject an unusual significance to those who are interested in the various 
aspects of industry-wide collective bargaining. Multi-employer bargaining “‘ of al- 
most every conceivable size, shape, and character’’ prevails in the trucking industry. 
In addition, labor relations in the trucking industry, like those in the railway and 
coal industries, are a matter of direct concern to virtually every business enterprise 
in the country. Whether the increasing growth of multi-employer bargaining in 
trucking makes for stability or instability is a matter of broad concern. 

The trend toward multi-employer bargaining in the trucking industry is rela- 
tively recent and it is still emerging. In some branches of the industry, a key contract 
is negotiated with a single employer in a locality and then ‘‘ adopted or thrust upon 
employers similarly situated with or without variations in detail.’’ Examples of the 
so-called follow-the-leader policy of wage determination can be found in many parts 
of the trucking industry. In marked contrast is the Central States Area contract which 
covers trucking operations in twelve midwestern states. This agreement is negotiated, 
complete in every detail, between a single union committee and two strongly organ- 
ized employer associations authorized to represent all member concerns. Differing 
from either of the two types of relationships just mentioned are the negotiations for a 
‘‘master contract’’ designed for application by all the trucking firms ina localized area. 
There are still other variations of multi-employer bargaining arrangements in the 
trucking industry, but those referred to are of greatest importance. The contrast be- 
tween these various methods of stabilizing wages can probably be more clearly dis- 
cerned in the trucking industry than in any other. The analysis of these collective 
bargaining arrangements is thus particularly pertinent in the series of monographs 
of which it is a part. 

The tendency toward more inclusive bargaining in the trucking industry is 


actually an evidence of what Nathan P. Feinsinger calls ‘‘ union-wide bargaining.”’ 


Employers in the trucking industry are, in the main, small operators. Various groups 
of employers perform such divergent economic functions that they can scarcely be 
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classed as ‘‘an industry’’ simply because they operate trucks and employ truck 
drivers. The community of interest between trucking employers arises primarily be- 
cause they all deal with the same union. 

From a comprehensive knowledge of the industry, derived from his numerous 
and successful activities in settling the industry's labor disputes over many years, 
Nathan P. Feinsinger has provided an invaluable account of industry-wide bargain- 
ing in the formative stages as discerned in the trucking industry. His monograph 
contributes much to an understanding of some of the potent forces which bring 
multi-employer bargaining into being. 


Collective Bargaining in the Pacific Coast Pulp and Paper Industry, Clark Kerr and Roger 
Randall, 32 pp., $.75. 

In the process of selecting several examples of industry-wide bargaining in action 
for inclusion in this series of monographs, there was no doubt that priority should be 
given to the relationships prevailing in the pulp and paper industry of the Pacific 
Coast. The experiences in that industry have broad and general significance. So many 
of the problems encountered there are typical of those encountered by groups of em- 
ployers and employees in their joint dealings throughout the country. The history of 
the pulp and paper group activities can afford invaluable guidance to them. 

A few selected illustrations will show why this case has general significance. 
Decisions made with respect to the types of companies which can effectively be in- 
cluded in the multi-employer bargaining throw needed light on the question: What 
is an industry for purposes of industry-wide bargaining? This phase of the arrange- 
ments is also related to the fact that stabilization of working conditions among 
competing mills located in various regions might unstabilize relationships between 
pulp mills and the plants of other industries located in the same labor market. The 
dilemma of how to reconcile pressures for both industry and labor market standards 
is more clearly portrayed in the pulp and paper industry than in most cases. Such 
characteristics of bargaining in the pulp and paper industry of the Pacific Coast make 
it an unusual case for the consideration of all those who are interested in the general 
subject of industry-wide bargaining. 

It is significant that Clark Kerr and Roger Randall not only deal with many 
typical problems of industry-wide bargaining but also emphasize the contribution of 
that form of joint relationship to industrial peace in the industry. Labor relations on 
the Pacific Coast have had a generally turbulent history. The record of peaceful con- 
tract settlements and of constructive day-by-day dealings in the pulp and paper 
industry of the Pacific Coast assumes a heightened meaning when it is compared with 
industrial relations in the surrounding industries. 

The economic consequences of multi-employer bargaining call for the careful 
appraisal which the authors have made. Their observations regarding the effect of 
the labor-management relationship upon the consumer interests are especially perti- 
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nent. But the study will probably be of greatest interest to management and union 
representatives who feel the need for establishing stabilized conditions of employ- 
ment among all the companies in that part of an industry which is located in a certain 
locality. Multi-employer bargaining on such a basis is practised extensively in the 
United States. Problems arising out of that form of dealing, rather than those inci- 
dent to complete industry-wide bargaining, have to be continually grappled with 
around many a conference table. Kerr and Randall's study should assist the sounder 
development of these relationships. It also provides concrete experiences to be used 
in resolving the question of whether multi-employer bargaining should be encour- 
aged or discouraged as a matter of sound social policy. 


The Philadelphia Printing Industry: A Case Study, John W. Seybold, 109 pp-, $1.50. 

The central theme of John Seybold’s carefully prepared study is the sustained 
effort of employing printers, over many years, to organize themselves in order to 
overcome what they consider an inequality of bargaining power in their dealings 
with the printing unions. A certain pattern has emerged out of these efforts. Area- 
wide association of employers to engage in multi-employer bargaining with the 
unions has been generally achieved. Nation-wide organization of employers for the 
determination of nation-wide policies has not been successful—nor are there any 
indications that this is a possibility in the future—although many union policies are 
made on a national basis. The experiences of the employers in the Philadelphia print- 
ing industry have been analyzed to show the nature of more or less typical collective 
bargaining problems that prevail in the industry as a whole under the system of joint 
dealings that has emerged. 

One unique thread runs through this analysis. Since their very inception more 
than a century ago, the printing unions have defined certain conditions of employ- 
ment as not determinable by collective bargaining at all but by unilaterally-developed 
union rules. So-called International Law of the union, which embodies such rules, 
is usually subject neither to negotiation nor to voluntary arbitration. The area of 
collective bargaining in printing is accordingly restricted. In emphasizing this situa- 
tion, from the employer's point of view, the author provides a new appreciation of 
collective bargaining problems in the printing industry. 

For the past several years, John Seybold has been intimately associated with the 
Philadelphia printing employers’ association. He draws from a vast store of practical 
experience in his discussion of the conflicting forces that drive toward cohesion and 
toward division and which, in the last analysis, determine the effectiveness of the 
‘united front’’ program of employers. It is the balancing of these forces which has, 
with few exceptions, made national organization of employers for collective bar- 
gaining impractical and area organization the standard method. Usefulness of the 
study in showing this balancing is greatly enhanced by the brief but incisive atten- 
tion, given at the outset, to the economics of the printing industry and the historical 
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development of collective bargaining in that industry. A well filled-in background is 
thus provided before which the story of the Philadelphia association unfolds. 

The most recent part of that story concerns the 1948 strike of the International 
Typographical Union against the employers in Philadelphia. For students of indus- 
trial relations, it is, indeed, fortunate that John Seybold has made available an ob- 
jective analysis of that strike. It was one of the important series of 1.T.U. strikes 
precipitated by the passage of the Taft-Hartley Act. The observations made in this 
study, on the basis of the 1948 experience with a protracted shut-down, give a basis 
for appraising the usefulness and the limitations of labor legislation which regulates 
the collective bargaining process. These findings deserve careful examination and 
considered thought. Once more the old lesson was relearned and, again, after a costly 
work stoppage: Legislation cannot provide a substitute for mutual respect and confi- 
dence as the basis of sqund industrial relations. 


Proceedings of the Conference on Industry-Wide Collective Bargaining, 87 pp., $1.50. 

In addition to the research projects, a further analysis of industry-wide bargaining 
was made by use of an entirely different method. On May 14, 1948, the Council con- 
ducted an all-day Conference on Industry-Wide Collective Bargaining. Held on the 
University of Pennsylvania campus, the Conference was well attended by representa- 
tives of labor, management, and the universities. Nationally known speakers pre- 
sented papers on various aspects of industry-wide bargaining based upon their own 


intimate experiences with that procedure. 

There has been such a considerable demand for the Proceedings of the Conference 
on Industry-Wide Bargaining that the regular supply has long been exhausted. This 
fact alone indicates the desirability of reproducing the Conference Proceedings as a 
volume in this series. An even more cogent reason impelled the Council to make the 
Conference papers available in permanent form. Certain important aspects of the 
industry-wide bargaining problem, not specifically dealt with in the research mono- 
graphs, are evaluated in an outstanding manner by the Conference speakers. The 
Conference of May 14 thus supplemented the research activities of the Council. 
Considered together, the research monographs and the Conference Proceedings pro- 
vide a broad evaluation of the political, economic, and legal issues raised by the 
American experience in multi-employer bargaining. 

One of the most important values of this volume, and one not obtained through 
the research monographs, is a statement of the positions of management and of 
organized labor spokesmen in regard to multi-employer collective bargaining. How 
these persons on the actual firing line view their problems and appraise their experi- 
ences is entitled to the closest attention. The competence and background of the 
participants in the Conference make their observations particularly valuable. 





Editorial Comments 


Television and the American Way of Life 


SURVEY was made recently in a Connecticut public school to find out how 
A much time the youngsters spend in watching television. It was astounding 

to see that in families where there is a television set, the youngsters listen an 
average of 28 hours a week, or 4 hours a day. This is doing something to their lives 
but nobody is quite clear yet just what. It looks as though we shall have to take 
account of television in all of our plannings for the future, and business and industry 
will not be exceptions to this rule. What can we in the Personnel field do to harness 
this tremendous force and make it a benefit and blessing to industry and not a handi- 
cap. When people spend that much time watching and listening to anything as im- 
pressionable as television it is a certainty that many groups will try their best to 
reach those minds with their own points of view. The effect of television on the 
American way of life is something to think about. 





Bureaucracy and Socialism 

Elsewhere in this issue there is a little story,‘ The Federal Snoops are After Me’’. 
This is the story of a small business harassed by the operations of bureaucracy in 
its full flower. Robinson McIlvane who wrote the story is, with his wife Jane, the 
proprietor and editor of a lively country newspaper, The Archive, which is published 
weekly in Dowington, Pennsylvania, a combination small-industry and farming 
center about 35 miles from Philadelphia. Now I worked as a personnel director of a 
large organization for fourteen years, nearly ten of which was during the period of 
the wage and hour law, and we found no difficulty in meeting its requirements. In 
present day civilization this law is undoubtedly a necessity. However, its applica- 
tion in borderline cases points to the occasional ridiculous results of applying such 
a law to small business. It is a characteristic of a law of this kind that it requires an 
ever larger corps of officials for its operation and enforcement. They create a whole 
new class of officialdom. Nothing goes to a small man’s head like a little power; 
and small caliber bureaucrats, who never would have achieved power any other way, 
find themselves in important positions where they can influence the lives of many 
people. The story is interesting and amusing, you will agree. It is a little frightening, 
too. When we get on the books all the statutes which the well-wishers among us 
think are necessary how many bureaucrats will it take to keep them all in full opera- 
tion and enforcement? The transition from ever-growing bureaucracies to a pure 
socialist state is evidently a gradual one. England is now discovering this. What is 
our future? 
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Personnel Research 


The Kuder Literary Scale as Related to Achievement in College English. By A. Kimball 
Romney, University of Wisconsin. 

Studies have been made which showed a positive relation between Kuder inter- 
ests and grades in college. The groups studied have usually been small. The present 
study was made to determine whether with larger groups using more refined methods, 
the results would be different. This study reports correlation data between the Kuder 
literary score, ACE scores (American Council on Education Psychological E.2mina- 
tion) and achievement test scores in college English classes. The subjects were 1085 
(566 men, 519 women) freshman students in English 1 at Brigham Young University. 
Achievement is measured by a Jong 554-item, objective, achievement test which was 
arranged in 5 sections—vocabulary, essays, short stories, grammar and miscellaneous. 
All teachers used the same text and the same units of work for all classes. 

The results may be summarized as follows: ‘* The Kuder literary scale has a small 
but statistically significant correlation with English achievement which is roughly 
.3 for both men and women. This does not rise significantly when possible effects of 
ACE are partialled out. The correlation between ACE and English achievement 
was high for both men and women, .69 and .84 respectively.’’ The multiple R showed 
that this correlation was not raised significantly by the addition of the Kuder literary 
scale. In other words using the Kuder scale does not add much to an aptitude test 
score so far as predicting success in college English is concerned. 


Humm-Wadsworth Temperament Scale and Ratings of Salesmen. By Thomas W. Harrell, 
Chanute Air Force Base, Illinois. Personnel Psychology, winter, 1949, 2, 491-495. 

The success of package salesmen was compared with scores on the Humm-Wads- 
worth Temperament Scale. These package salesmen were employed by a food process- 
ing plant in the Middle West to call on retail grocery stores. Before the employment 
of the 85 salesmen included in this study, a personnel worker made a judgment on the 
basis of the Humm-Wadsworth Temperament Scale profiles that there was a good 
chance of success in 60 cases and a poor chance of success in 25 cases. These same 
salesmen were later rated independently by three supervisors who agreed that 62 
were successful and 23 were unsuccessful. Borderline cases in the test ratings and 
those of whom there were disagreement in ratings were left out of the study. 

The supervisors’ ratings and the Humm-Wadsworth predictions were compared. 
83% of those recommended on the basis of the Humm-Wadsworth ratings were 
successful salesmen as compared with 73% of the total group. *‘ The generalization is 
that it appears that the Humm-Wadsworth could be of some benefit (the difference 
between 83% and 73%) in the selection of salesmen for this company."’ In this study, 
as is often the case in similar studies, it is not known exactly which cases of failure 
are due to temperamental reasons. The profiles for the successful salesmen and the 
unsuccessful salesmen were compared but no striking differences were found. The 
author concludes that the results of this study seem rather inconclusive. 
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The Editor Chats With His Readers 


With The Local Personnel Associations 


The Pacific Northwest Personnel Management Association in its February issue of 
‘*Personnel Panorama”’ contains a short article by Delbert C. Miller, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Sociology at the University of Washington, ‘‘Just What is an Industrial 
Sociologist?’’ Mr. Miller tells of the birth of industrial sociology at the Western 
Electric's Company Hawthorne Plant and he tells briefly of the work of Elton Mayo 
of Harvard who supervised the early research there. Mayo made the discovery that a 
group of six individuals working together constituted a team and that as a team they 
were something different than just the sum of six individuals. Mr. Miller lists some 
of the things which the industrial sociologist of today is concerned with: What fac- 
tors make a work group most satisfying to the workers and most productive in 
output? What kind of leadership is most successful at the various levels of a business 
or industrial organization? What standards of efficiency can be established in com- 
munication systems in order to continuously inform all members of an organization 
of the facts needed for intelligent performances? Where are the sources of tension and 
lines of pressure which produce the human problems of an office, factory, store, or 
restaurant? What are the job expectations of workers: what needs and frustrations 
are reflected in their work histories? How does the informal organization of workers 
affect the aims of an organization? 





I always have an interesting time at the annual personnel conference of the 
American Management Association at Chicago in February. In the course of one of the 
meetings I sat beside Theron Wright who is President this year of the Industrial Re- 
lations Association of Chicago and whose job is that of Personnel Officer of the 
Chicago Title and Trust Company, one of the city’s largest financial institutions. 
Mr. Wright has sent me three folders about the Association's program for 1949-50. 
One is a description of their ‘’ Program of Conference Group Meetings.’’ There are 
five of such groups, one on employment, on training, communication, employee 
benefits and employee-management co-operation. 

Each group has a chairman and co-chairman and schedules regular meetings on 
five definite days through the year. Another folder describes the monthly meetings of 
the Association of which there are ten this year. The third leaflet describes the Six- 
teenth Annual Midwest Conference on Industrial Relations which was held on Friday 
October 14th 1949 in co-operation with the School of Business at the University of 
Chicago. The Industrial Relations Association of Chicago seems to be very much 
alive this winter. 





American Society for Personnel Administration Convention 


The Second Annual Convention of the American Society for Personnel Adminis- 
tration will be held in Detroit on Thursday and Friday, June 8th and gth, it was re- 
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cently announced by Walter C. Mason, President of the Society. This meeting marks 
the beginning of a second year of operation for the Society. The Convention is open 
to all Personnel and Industrial Relations people. They are invited to attend and sce for 
themselves how the Society operates, what it has accomplished and what it proposes 
to do in attaining the high objectives it has set for itself. 





Industrial Communications 


Communication between employee and management and from management to 
employee is receiving increasing attention. It is unquestionably one of the important 
factors contributing to industrial stability. Employees must know what management 
thinks and management must know—and pay attention to—what employees think. 
Johnson & Johnson Company, New Brunswick, New Jersey has recently issued a 31- 
page mimeographed report under the heading ‘Communications in Business and 
Industry’’. The foreword says ‘‘ This folder includes some of the material discussed 
and conclusions reached in a series of Conferences with operating executives of John- 
son & Johnson and affiliated companies. The sessions were planned to review and 
improve the techniques currently used in communications throughout all areas of 
the business—research, sales, finance and production.’’ Next comes a description of 
the seven steps taken in developing the program for reviewing and improving com- 


munications. There follows considerable detailed information. The largest part of 
the book contains a description of some of the devices for communication currently 
in use in the Company. Exhibits were made of many of these devices and they were 
mounted on the walls of the conference room and others passed around among those 
in attendance. Further information about this program can be obtained from Earl G. 
Planty, Executive Counselor, Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 





Better Bulletin Boards 


Very often the bulletin board in a plant or office is a neglected means of com- 
municating with employees and of receiving communications from them. It has 
however the advantages of good circulation, low cost and frequent repetition. 
Properly used it can be an excellent aid to a company publication, executive letters 
and other communications. The Merchants and Manufacturers Association at Los Angeles 
has recently made a survey analysis of bulletin boards and the results have been pub- 
lished in a four-page printed leaflet. Part of the report contains tables listing the in- 
formation obtained from questionnaires returned by 172 representatives Los Angeles 
firms. The Merchants and Manufacturers Association offices are at 725 South Spring 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 





THE EDITOR CHATS WITH HIS READERS 


Readability of Employee Publications 


The March issue of PERSONNEL JOURNAL carried an abstract of an article 
which appeared in Personnel Psychology and which reported the results of a survey of 
of the readability of some employee magazines. The test of readability was based on 
the formula devised by Rudolph Flesch. It was discouraging to see how difficult the 
material was to read. The December issue of the Bulletin of Industrial Psychology and 
Personnel Practice, published by the Department of Labor and National Service of the 
Commonwealth of Australia contains a similar article, ‘‘The Readability of House 
Magazines’’, by D. Werne. This bases its findings also on the Flesch formula and the 
findings are similar. Eighty-three Australian employee magazines were surveyed of 
which 22 are rated “‘difficult’’, 36 rated ‘fairly difficult’ and only 21 ‘*standard’’. 
Only four were “fairly easy’’ and none were found in the two lower classes of ‘‘ easy”’ 
and ‘‘ very easy’’. The author reaches three principal conclusions :-— 


1. Avoid as far as possible the use of long words and long sentences. 

2. Develop the human interest possibilities of your material. 

3. Pitch your level of writing just below that of the normal reading level 
of your readers. 





Permission to Quote 


Personnel Journal continues to be quoted frequently and from widely scattered 
points. The ‘‘ Management Digest’’, issued for the supervisory staff of the Prudential 
Insurance Company of America each month, reprints for its February issue two items 
from Personnel Journal. One was the editorial ‘‘ This Opportunity to Build Morale”’ 
by Harry Goett and ‘**What Makes Industrial Leaders Tick’’ by Herbert Moore. 
Wallace Johnson of General Petroleum Company, Los Angeles writes’ Nathaniel Cantor 
took a healthy cut at a hard fast ball, clearing the bases with a smash over the right 
field fence in his article, ‘‘The Dynamics of Industrial Supervision’, appearing in 
the February 1950 issue of Personnel Journal. How can I secure a dozen reprints for 
distribution to keep people in our organization?’’ Vance Jewson, Assistant Director 
of Personnel of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company writes, ‘have just read Dr. 
Cantor's article in your February issue. Can we have your permission to photostat 
this article for distribution to our supervisors’’? We have referred both writers to 
Dr. Cantor at the University of Buffalo, Buffalo, New York, who has secured reprints 
for the purpose. The ‘‘Information Bulletin’’ issued by the National Development 
Foundation of South Africa reprinted ** How To Select Better Salesmen’’ by Jack H. 
McQuaig from a recent issue of the Personnel Journal. ‘‘ Management Abstracts”’ 
issued monthly by the British Institute of Management abstracted for its January issue 
the article by Robert C. Rogers in the November 1949 Personnel Journal, ‘* Written 
Policies and Standard Practices in Personnel Administration.’’ These and numerous 
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other requests are of recent date. However, the most extensively copied article in a 
long time is the one by Harold Stevens in the January 1950 Personnel Journal, ‘‘ How 
Unions Are Run’’. This one has even attracted the attention of the labor people. 


Personalities 


Take a combination of lawyer, professional boxer, U. S. sailor, newspaper man 
and college lecturer; mix well with an inborn sense of human nature and fine timing; 
add an amazing ability to hit the real meat of a problem in record time. The final 
product, unorthodox as it may be, could very well be a top iridustrial relations execu- 
tive. And it is—in the person of Hiram S. (for Solomon) Hall. 

*Si’’ Hall is Vice President for Personnel Administration of the Bigelow-Sanford 
Carpet Company, a firm which has built a reputation for progressive industrial rela- 
tions in the last five years. Oddly enough—or perhaps rather logically —Hall has 
been with Bigelow for just five years. 

Having negotiated more than 250 labor agreements, Hall is a past master in the 
bargaining room. Significant, however, is the fact that he is universally popular with 
labor leaders. They know him for a tough, aggressive fighter. They also know him 
for his fairness and consideration. Labor people know that Hall plans his negotiation 
strategy the way a general plots a campaign. Months ahead he figures out the com- 
plex angles which are likely to develop before, during and after a negotiation. His 
success in maintaining industrial harmony at Bigelow is proof that his careful plan- 
ning works. Another thing the union people like about Hall is his ability to admit 
it when either he or the company is wrong. In his experience at Bigelow, there is no 
record, though, of his making the same mistake twice. 

Although he possesses a law degree, Hall is far from the physical picture of a 
lawyer. His ears are cocked at a liberal angle, the obvious result of catching too 
many lumps when he boxed in the Navy and professionally. His nose likewise bears 
the signs of battle. However, his really genial nature and a ready smile usually 
divert attention from the signs of the fighter’s trade. 

Born in Argentine, Kansas some fifty years ago, Hall has a varied educational 
background. He graduated from Springfield College, after majoring in physical edu- 
cation. He later attended Northwestern University, Duquesne University, and took 
his law degree at a little Southern school, Webster University, in Atlanta, Georgia. 
He was admitted to the bar in 1934. 

Hall broke into industrial relations in 1936, when he became Director of the 
Queens County Industrial Commission in New York. Later he managed the Indus- 
trial Bureau for the Queens Chamber of Commerce. His entry into the industrial field 
came in 1942, as Manager of Operations for Aircraft Radio Corporation, Boonton, 
New Jersey. Hall went with Ranger Aircraft Engines, a Division of Fairchild Engine 
and Airplane Corporation, at Farmingdale, Long Island, as Industrial Relations 
Director in 1943, and the following year joined Bigelow. 
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The Division he directs at Bigelow covers the fields of Labor Relations, Man- 
power, Employee Services, Wage and Salary Administration, Internal Communica- 
tions and Plant City Community Relations. Each of these departments is headed by 
an experienced man. Si’s men have an almost fanatical loyalty to him. They never 
hesitate to argue with him, and not too infrequently win their arguments. Hall vests 
each of his department managers with full authority to do his job. He likes to con- 
sider himself the ‘* big club’’ for them to use when the going gets tough. 

Starting from absolute scratch at Bigelow, which never before had a staff Per- 
sonnel Division, Hall has built up a splendid system of training and executive de- 
velopment; helped develop a broad program of human relations and a forthright 
program of fair administration with the unions; helped shape a comprehensive in- 
surance and health plan, as well as other employee services; and put wage and salary 
administration on a paying basis, to keep Bigelow’s rates equitable. 

Currently he is in the throes of developing his internal communications system, 
tying it in with the company’s public relations in the plant communities. Hall knows 
that the manner in which a company is regarded in its plant communities is very 
important to its success. He also knows that the opinions of employees and foremen 
really shape community opinion. His next target, therefore, is an even better program 
of communications with foremen and employees, to keep those groups well informed 
and proud of their company. 

In these latest efforts can be seen an indication of Hall's drive for perfection. 


What Bigelow has already done in the fields of employee, supervisory and community 
information activities would be regarded as fantastically successful by most com- 
panies, but Si is still after a better setup. Chances are he'll get it, too. 





“The Federal Snoops Are After Me”’ 


By Rosinson McILVAINE 
From The Archive, Downington, Pa. 


Be sure to read the SATURDAY EVENING POST for March 18th. It isn’t often 
that we urge our readers to read somebody else’s publication so of course there is a 
catch to it. Sure enough, there is an article in the March 18 issue of the POST about 
Downington and more particularly THE ARCHIVE and Chester Valley Press. En- 
titled, ‘‘ The Federal Snoops Are After Me’’; it is written by your editor and tells the 
story of the visit from the Wages & Hours Division of the Labor Department last fall 
that threw our plant and several hundred Downington people into a tizzy of question- 


ing and investigations. 
By the time the investigator finished with us it became obvious that we would 


have to get a new press that would do away with the hand folding of papers each 
week—even though we had no cash and already owed plenty. In the course of The 
Archive's recent history, several hundred different individuals, young and old, have 
dropped in of a Wednesday evening for the weekly folding sessions. According to the 
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investigator, each one of them would have to have a time card, social security card, 
and all the other records with which every business is now harassed would have 
to be kept on all of them. It was a staggering proposition and we almost quit there 
and then. 

Instead we went again to the local bank. I hocked my life insurance policy and 
Jane the anticipated. proceeds from her forthcoming book. As our readers well know, 
we acquired the press, put it together ouselves and spent long nights trying to get it 
to work properly. 

Early in January we reached a new low. Nothing was going right. Late one 
night, still covered with ink and grease from long hours of diddling with the new 
press, I sat down at the typewriter, banged out the story of our experiences and sent 
it off to the POST without waiting to go over it the next day. Two days later I 
learned that they had accepted it! 

Getting a story accepted by the Saturday Evening Post with its more than four 
million circulation is to a writer the next thing to a pass through the pearly gates. 
They receive over five hundred thousand unsolicited manuscripts a year and use about 
thirty. In fact we had a nice collection of rejection slips on other stories. 

A couple of weeks ago—after the Post story had gone to press, we received a 
summons from the Wages & Hours Division of the Labor Department to *‘ answer 
serious charges’’. After two trips to Philadelphia we learned that we had again vio- 
lated the child labor act (it appeared that two boys we took on after the first investi- 
gation, lied about their ages, were 15 instead of 16) and we were ordered to pay 
$744.25 in back wages. $582 of these back wages were owed to me as President of the 
Chester Valley Press Inc. (how they arrived at this sum I was never able to discover. 
To date I have refused to accept this payment from myself because I don’t have the 
money to pay myself and doubt whether Howard Baldwin would lend it to me for 
that purpose). | 

$156 of it represented overtime to our foreman who had been on a straight $80 
per week with paid vacation and, it so happened, two weeks out for sickness. Thus 
he had already received $320 for time that he had been absent. We paid him and 
$6.25 to a boy who had worked off and on after school last year whose pay, they 
said, had been computed wrongly. 

Our dossier at the Wages & Hours office is now about fifteen inches thick and it 
would be hard to estimate how many of our tax dollars were spent on this investi- 
gation. The investigator made six different trips to Downingtown that we know of 
and, as is mentioned in the article, disrupted the school and invaded the homes of 
countless people. The ironical thing about it all is that weekly newspapers with cir- 
culations less than 4000, are exempt from the provisions of the Wages & Hours Act 
and, if it weren't for our peculiar setup whereby the printing end of The Archive is 
a separate corporation, they would have had no jurisdiction over us! 

But then I wouldn't have had a story to sell to the POST! 





THE EDITOR CHATS WITH HIS READERS 


“Supervisory Workshop” Problem Solutions 


The Personnel Service News Letter, issued to its staff by the American National 
Red Cross, recently carried a description of a problem which arose between a new 


supervisor and one of her subordinates. This problem was reproduced on page 366 of 
the March issue of PersoNNEL JouRNAL, and solutions were invited. Here are two 
good ones received recently. 


My analysis of the problem appearing on page 366 of the March issue of the 
Personnel Journal is as follows: 

It appears that personnel psychology is not one of Miss Robert's many assets. 
Unfortunately, it is one of the assets too often overlooked when considering super- 
efficient personnel for administrative positions. 

This oversight is rapidly being corrected in industry due to the protection 
offered the workeys by unions but since the white collar employees lack such pro- 
tection, the psychological approach to their problems is given secondary considera- 
tion. 

Miss Robert, in my opinion, should have made an effort to win Francis Major's 
cooperation and support instead of depriving herself of the services of a conscien- 
tious employee with many years of practical experience. 

By not doing so, she has failed to recognize the challenge in this case. She can- 
not eliminate all human relation problems by having them transferred! 

Eileen O'Brien 

Factory Personnel Dept., 
The Sherwin-Williams Co., 
Montreal, Canada. 





Most of us in Personnel have been confronted with something similar at one 
time or another, but I doubt if any set rules can be formulated because it involves 
a problem jn human relations. 

The factors seem to be well stated already— 

1. An excellent worker—set in her ways. 
2. An efficient supervisor—not satisfied with continuing to do things the way they've 
always been done if she can find a better way of doing them. 

The fact that Miss Major is already “hysterical from shock and anxiety’’ would 
indicate that either she was not properly introduced to the new regime, or that she 
is resentful at not being promoted and feels her loyal work has not been duly 
recognized. 

Since it apparently is too late to try and enlist Miss Major's abilities in work- 
ing out the new program, she and Miss Robert will continue to irritate one another, 
to the detriment of the organization. There does not seem to be any question now 
but that Miss Major will have to be transferred. 

It is hoped that a spot will be found for her where her assets can be utilized 
and where, perhaps, in a new environment, her ability to grow will be greater. 

Lee Falk 
Arthur Kahn Co., Inc., 
New York City 





Across The Editor’s Desk 


NE of the most potent ideas in the personnel field is ‘‘ multiple management, "’ 
() originated by Charles P. McCormick, President of McCormick and Company, 
Baltimore. The Industrial Tape Corporation of New Brunswick, New Jersey, a 
subsidiary of Johnson & Johnson, has recently issued an 18-page brochure under the 
title ‘The Auxiliary Board of Directors: An Adventure in Multiple Management’. 
This tells briefly the story of the initiation and some of the results of applying multi- 
ple management in their Company. 





‘Industry and the Older Worker”’ is the title of the latest list of references is- 
sued by the Industrial Relations Section, Princeton University. This contains 20 refer- 
ences and brief abstracts of articles and books on this subject. It is not surprising to 
find one of the references from Personnel Journal. 





The Australian Institute of Management, Melbourne Division, formerly known as 
The Institute of Industrial Management, is devoting its 1950 program to the general 
subject of executive training. The program commenced on February 20th with an 
address by Harold B. Maynard of the Methods Engineering Council, Pittsburgh who 
spoke on the title ‘* New Developments in Management”’. 





One of the few studies dealing with the relative size of personnel departments was 
made not long ago at the University of Minnesota under the direction of Dale Yoder, 
Director of the Industrial Relations Center. A six-page brochure has just been issued 
containing among other things the average personnel ratios to total employees in 
300 manufacturing and commercial firms. While there are wide variations between 
industry and among different sizes of firms the grand average for all 300 companies is 
.78 personnel staff per hundred employees. ‘* Minnesota Manpower Managers in 1949" 
may be obtained from the William C. Brown Company, Dubuque, Iowa for so¢. 





Many employers, becoming alarmed at the steadily growing size of the tax bill, 
have found it wholesome to pass along to employees some information about the 
size of the tax bill. The ‘‘Lyon News”’ published by Lyon Metal Products Company 
Inc. of Aurora, Ill. carries a letter from the Chairman of the Board in the February 
issue headed *‘ The Cost of your Taxes’’. He points out that while the persons with 
high incomes pay high taxes, that as a matter of fact the people who earn less than 
$5000. a year pay direct taxes of about $200. a year each, but hidden taxes of $500. 
more. 





The supervisory training program in the Armstrong Cork Company has attracted a 
great deal of attention. This program is built around a series of 24 sound-slide films. 
Each film runs three or four minutes and gives a case study in human relations. The 
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solution to the problem is not given but the discussion part of the conference begins 
after showing the film and asking the question ‘‘What would you do?"’ These films 
are now available from the McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. Text Film Division, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. They are priced at $3.00 for each film 
strip and $6.00 for each record or $135.00 for the set of 24. 





Radcliffe College has just issued the newest edition of ‘Management Training 
Program’ for the academic year 1950-51. This is a graduate course in training for 
administration including the administration of personnel departments, and occupies 
about ten months. It is open to a limited number of young women of outstanding 
ability and character. The program opens on Monday August 28th 1950. Many dif- 
ferent manufacturing and commercial organizations co-operate with Radcliffe College 
in providing field work for students in the program. Additional information may be 
obtained from the College at Cambridge 38, Mass. 





The Council of Profit Sharing Industries, First National Tower, Akron 8, Ohio has 
announced that they are changing the style of the monthly newsletter. It will now 
be a booklet of eight or more pages, 6 X g inches in size and will be available to sub- 
scribers at $10.00 per year for 12 copies—one each month. 





One of the interesting and curious facts of life is that employees, unless con- 
stantly reminded, usually lose sight of the many benefit programs operated by the 
Company for them. In order to meet this problem the Ethyl Corporation has had a 
film prepared by the Pathescope Company of America, 580-5th Avenue, New York 
18, N.Y. This is part of a program designed to give the employees accurate informa- 
tion about the Company's retirement plan, group life insurance, hospitalization and 
accident and sickness benefit plans. The film is called ** The Future is What you Make 
It’’ and is a 16-minute color art work semi-animation motion picture. 





A different way of telling the story of your pension plan has been developed by 
Fred Rudge, Inc. at 470-5th Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. This isa series of sound-slide 
films telling in language and pictures the story of the Company's pension plan. Other 
means of conveying this information may be supplied through easels on which there 
are a series of posters. Still another means is by bulletin boards. All of these materials 
are prepared for each Company's particular program by Fred Rudge Inc. 





‘‘Job Modifications Under Collective Bargaining”’ is the title of a 78-page hand- 
somely printed brochure just issued by the Industrial Relations Section, Princeton Uni- 
versity. This reports the experience of 12 companies and tells how the Union and 
management together worked out the various factors affecting employees as a result 
of changes in work methods. The Companies whose cases are reported are the Sloane- 
Blabon Corporation, Cleveland Graphite Bronze Company, Monroe Calculating 
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Machine Company and the International Resistance Company. Harvey T. Stephens is 
the Director of Industrial Relations of the last named Company. His biography ap- 
pears in the April issue of Personnel Journal. Copies of this report may be obtained 
from the Industrial Relations Section at $2.00 each. 





Most of us waste a good deal of our time. Our leisure time is very precious and there 
are many good uses to which it can be put which will help us enjoy life and be health- 
ier. ‘‘ Enjoying Leisure Time”’ is the title of one of the twenty-one booklets in the 
life adjustment series written by the noted psychiatrist Dr. William C. Menninger. 
The booklet contains descriptions of different things that people, especially young 
people, can do to get more value and pleasure from their spare time. ‘* Enjoying Lei- 
sure Time’’ can be purchased from Science Research Associates at 228 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. Single copies are 60¢ with quantity discounts for larger 
numbers. An instructor's guide is available to help direct young people's thinking 
and large colored posters are also available to attract the attention of employees to 
this program. 





The New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations at Cornell University 
announces the inauguration of a study jointly with the Comptrollership Foundation 
of New York “‘ Providing Facts and Figures for Collective Bargaining: The Comp- 
troller’s Role in Labor Negotiations."’ The School also has announced a summer 
seminar in personnel administration for business and industrial personnel. It will meet 
daily except Saturday for six weeks from July 3 to August 12. Another seminar dur- 
ing the same period will be held to give instruction in audio-visual methods. Further 
information may be obtained from the School at Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York. 

Four employees of the General Electric Company have just been awarded prizes for 
outstanding achievement in the field of employee relations in the year 1949. These 
four were selected from among 47 individuals picked out of the Company's 180,000 
employees. The award consists of a citation from President Charles E. Wilson, of the 
Company, a gold lapel button and $350.00 in cash. The awards were given to Irene 


Meyers for work as a supervisor of women’s activities and club advisor, to Moor- 
head Wright for outstanding work in management and employee relations as Mana- 
ger of Employee and Community Relations for one of the divisions of the Company, 
to Robert E. Westra for outstanding achievement for improving safety records of 
his division and to Henry L. Disco for his initiative in organizing and conducting 
forman’s meetings for two-way communication. 





Book Reviews 


A Hanpsook oF EMpLoyMENT INTERVIEWING. By John Munro Fraser, M.A. London: 
Macdonald & Evans, 1950. 292 pp. 8s. 6 d. 

The typical employment interviewer has only two years high school education, 
according to surveys. This will be a good book for him, and he will be able to under- 
stand it. The book will unsettle his self-complacency, but also show him how to in- 
terview. It takes up where Bingham and Moore's classic leaves off. The book first 
shows why proper sizing up is desirable, for good industrial relations and output. 
The high spots of individual differences are given a quick review, and tests are barely 
mentioned. The meat of the book is in the 7 categories of qualities to size up which 
are used by the National Institute of Industrial Psychology. Methods for judging 
these in interviews are given. The categories are: physique, attainments, general in- 
telligence, special aptitudes, interests (including aspirations), disposition, and cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. Fraser observes that the most common weakness in interviewers is the fact 
that they are not candidate-centered. The interviewer should not talk more than 25% 
of the time, should beware of showing criticism, and should have an interest in people 
and conversational dexterity. Too much interviewing he calls the “‘ding-dong”’ 
variety—firing questions which get one-word answers. He also observes: ** We shall 
get most out of an interview when the candidate is talking about what he has done 
in the past... . We can learn a great deal from the way an individual talks about 
the people he has lived and worked with. . . . The aim of the interview is to estab- 
lish a factual case-history.”’ 

How to get that case-history is shown in detail in Chapter X, with marginal 
notes which explain the meaning of each comment. A shorter form interview is given 
in Chapter XI, with further marginal notes to explain essential clues. These two 
chapters are worth study by everyone in personnel work, and by others who have 
to size up people. For additional example, the author conducts an imaginary inter- 
view with 26-year-old Winston Churchill. The interview is imaginary, but the case- 
history is not. There are good summaries at the ends of each chapter, except the one 
on Churchill. Strangely, there is no sign of a copyright. The American Agent for the 
book is Edward W. Sweetman, 1 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 

Donald A. Laird 
‘“Homewood"’ 
Lebanon, Indiana 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: 31 years old. BA in Industrial Psychology and graduate work in Indus- 
trial Psychology and Industrial Engineering. Five years experience in all phases of personnel work, 
including testing, test construction, personnel records, placement, personnel control, and statistical 
research. Have also experience in motion and time pe methods engineering production control, 
and inventory control. Experience in manufacturing plants ranging from 120 employees up to 18,000. 
Minimum salary to start should be commensurate with responsibilities and job future. Box 94. 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: Young man, 34, A.B. Sociology, one year graduate school of social work, 
A.M. vocational guidance and personnel administration. 3 years family and psychiatric case work, 
teaching experience. Position desired within commuting distance of New York City. Box 95. 


RECENT GRADUATE with B.S. in Industrial Relations. Desires entry position in Social Security 

field. Interested in Unemployment Insurance, Workmens Compensation, and O.A.S.I. Some work ex- 

= in this field. New York State resident. Willing to go anywhere. Age 25. Complete personal 
ata on request. Box 97. 


PERSONNEL—INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS DIRECTOR: Seven years of intensive experience in all 
phases of labor relations in multiplant company; experienced in workmen's compensation and insur- 
ance and familiar with employment and office management practices; A.B. and law degrees. Box 99, 
Pers. Jour. 


PERSONNEL WORK: Young man graduating June 1950 with B.A. degree in Psychology and Com- 
merce with a minor in Spanish. Courses in Testing, Counseling, Administration of personnel, experi- 
mental and therapeutic psychology, plus many other courses pertinent to Industrial Relations. Age 23, 
married. Veteran. Salary secondary to opportunity with progressing company. Ohio resident. Willing 
to settle in any good industrial location in U.S. or South America. Complete personal data on request. 
Box 100, Pers. Jour. 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: 5 years mechanic and machine operator experience. 43 years administra- 
tive experience (Air Force). M.S. degree with major in Industrial Psychology. One year of college 
teaching experience. Penna. resident. Willing to settle elsewhere. Available June 1. Box 101, Personnel 
Journal. 


PERSONNEL WORK: Will graduate June 1950 with B.S. in B.A. degree. Major field of study is 
personnel administration. Desire position in personnel field. Salary secondary to opportunity for 
advancement. Complete personal data on request. Box 103, Pers. Jour. 


PERSONNEL DIRECTOR: Top level personnel management and industrial relations experience, 
including company communities management. M.A. degree, additional graduate training in Law 
and Industrial Psychology. Personable, adaptable. Age 35. Box 104 Pers. Jour. 


PERSONNEL WORK: Experienced in all phases of personnel. Presently employed for three years in 
medium manufacturing plant; dealings with union: handled factory and office personnel. M.A. in 
Industrial Relations almost completed. Will travel anywhere. Single woman. Age 28. Box 105. 


HELP WANTED 
PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: To handle hiring, personnel relations, transfers and promotions for 
large insurance company, located in Detroit. Would also like man capable of handling personnel re- 
search. A degree in Psychology with courses in statistics necessary. Give full particulars in first let- 


ter. Box 102. Pers. Jour. 


(Continued on page 23) 





EDWARD. N. HAY & Associates, Inc. 
Commercial Trust Building. 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Management Consultants 


Production Management 


We have pioneered in the design of position evalution and salary compensation — os 


plans for high-level executive and managerial positions—to $50,000 a year and Over. 


Over 75 position and ag evaluation installations in successful operation in 20 in- : | 
dustries. 3 





An assortment. cae back issues of Perecitiel Journal—all different 


sold at the special price of $5.00—regular price $15. This special offer will 
nd t Renee. This offer is epi to withdrawal 























CLERICAL APTITUDE TESTS 


The best clerks and stenographers have in high degree the knack for that 
kind of work. They are “handy’’ with figutes and words. This is called ‘‘clerical 
aptitude."” We know that it pays to employ youngsters for clerical training who 
have the aptitude for clerical work. 


“Clerical Aptitude" tests are now available for this purpose which have had 

10 years of successful use. It has been repeatedly proved that they can pick out the — 
better clerks from the poorer ones. The complete battery consists of three short 
tests which require only 12 minutes of testing time. They are— 

Prices 

100 235 

Name Finding $7.00. $2.00 

‘Number Series Completion 425 «1.5 

Hay Number Perception 7:00 2.00 


Sample set of all three for $1.00, or eee “Hand 
book’’ of clerical testing, $2.00. tie 


OTHER TESTS 


Test 1, the “‘warm-up.”’ Intended to acquaint the applicant with the ie - 


situation and relieve his nervousness, Tine Hoey | aes $4.25 per 100; Seas 4 


per 25; sample set .35 cents. 
Test for Stenograpbie Skill. 1 con ol dleasilonlobiehddbliaeaiccy 


in 15 years of industrial testing. The shortest and most practical test of the k 


available. Can be given anywhere by anyone. Price $9.50 cash postpaid; jo 
on 10 days approval. 


Onder tests or ask for descriptive leaflets. 


_. Aptiude Test Service, ~ 





